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NOUVEL DEPARTMENT. 
THE INDIAKS. 


A TALE. 





In pity come, and ease my grief, 
Bring my distemper’d soul relief, 


Marano, amiable in her sorrow, sat alone by a 
shelving rock. She sought in solitude to indulge 
the anguish of her soul. She leaned pensive on 
her arm. Her tresses flowed careless to the gale. 
Che blooming beauty of her complexion was flush- 
ed-with weeping. Her eyes were full of tender 
anxiety. Aad her bosom heaved with repeated 
sighs. 

* When will he return ” she said, “ my beloved 
Oneyo! the husband of my affections! How | long 
to behold him ! ye waves of Ontario convey him to 
his native shore; restore him to his friends ; re- 
store him to my tender embrace. O when shall I 
behold him ? when will the swift cance come bound- 
ing over the lake, and waft the hero to his giad- 
some isle! Yes, thou happy isle! thy rocks, thy 
resounding glades, and thy forests shall then re- 
joice. Gladness shali then be in the village. The 
elders shall come forth to receive him. ‘he fes- 
tival shall be prepared. Ah me! peradventure he 
hath perished, or now expires in some bloody field! 
Jmpetuous in his valour, and eager in the ardour 
of yeuth,-perchance he rushes on the foe and 
jails.” While Marano thus indulged her inquie- 
tude, the venerable Ononthio was drawing nigh 
io console her. He had perceived the uneasiness 
of her soul, and had follewed her from the village. 
He was the father of Oneyo, one of the Elders of 
the nation, revered for his wisdom, and beloved 
for his humanity. He loved Marano with the af- 
fection of a father. “ Be comforted,” he said, 
“give not thy soul to despair. The great spirit, 
who rides in the whirlwind, and speaks from the 
passing thunder, will protect thee. But to merit 
his favour, be resigned to his will. It is impious 
‘0 anticipate misery, and render ourselves unhap- 
py before we are actually afflicted. Be comforted. 
Oneyo may soon return leaded with the spoils of 
the Briton, and extolled by the gallant warriors 
of France.” ; 

*'To see my husband return in safety,” she re- 
plied, “is the sum of my desires. ‘To see him 
loaded with the spoils of the Briton will be no ad- 
dition to my joy.” The Indian seemed astonish- 
ed. “ Have you forgotten,” she continued, “that I 
myself am a Briton ? that I was carried violently 
iron. my father’s house, whén the Outagami rava- 
ged our land, and carried terror to the gates of 
Albany ? My parents perished. [ was yet a child 
but I remember the bloody carnage. My brother 
of riper years, was rescued ; but | became the prey 
of their fury. Since that time, many years are 
elapsed ; yet at the name of Briten my bosom 
slows with peculiar transport.” 

“ Tfondly imagined,” answered the Indian, 
“that you loved us. We named you after the man- 
ner of our tribe. 
ed, and you languish for the land of your fathers, 
Aealled you my daughter—but, Marano you would 

ve me.” Uttering these words, he looked ten- 
erly upon her. “ You would leave me,” he re- 
peated, and a tear rose in his eye. Marano was 
affected. She clasped his hand, and pressed it to 
her rosy lips. “ No, I wiil never leave thee. My 
heart is thine, and my beloved Oneyo’s. 1 revere 
thee. Can I forget thy compassion ? Can | forget 
the dreadful day when the Outagami, in an assem- 
bly of their nation, decreed me a sacrifice to their 


But your affections are estrang- 


eae. 


od Areskoui. You were present on an embassy 
rom your people. Oneyo in the bloom of years 
accompanied his father. He sighed, when he be- 
held me weeping. Alas! I was feeble, friendless, 
and beset with foes. Oneyo intreated you to re- 
lieve me. Your own heart was affected 3 you in- 
terposed in my behalf; you redeemed me, and call- 
ed me yours. Oneyo hastened to my deliverance 5 
he loosened my fetters, and clasped me to his 
breast. Our aifection grew with our years. You 
beheld it with kind indulgence, and ratified our 
wishes with your consent. I have heard of Euro- 
pean refinements, of costly raiment, and lofty pal- 
aces ; yet to me the simplicity of these rocks and 
forests seem far more delig)tful. But if Oneyo 
returns not, I ama undone. Many moons have 
arisen since. With the flower of our tribe, he de- 
parted. ‘The matronsare already wailing for their 
sons.—Oneyo, alas! is impetuous, and if he has 
fallen, grief will subdue thee ; I know the tender- 
ness of thine affection; it will pull thee down to 
the grave. Who then will be my friend ? Among 
a strange people, I have ne father to protect me, 
no brother to counsel or give me aid.” 


Ononthio was about to reply, when an Indian 
from the village accosted them. He told them, 
with a sorrowful aspect, that the hopes of their 
tribe were blasted, for that some indians of a neigh- 
bouring nation, having returned from Canada, 
brought certain intelligence of tue total overthrow 
of their friends; that they had, with difficulty. 
escaped ; that Oneyo was seen fierce and intrepid 
in the heat of the battle ; thot he was surrounded 
by the foe, and must have falien a victim te their 
fury. 

Marano was overwhelmed. Ononthio heaved 
a sigh: but the hapless condition of his daughter, 
and the desire of yielding her consolation, suspend- 
ed and relieved his sorrow. “ If my son has fall- 
en,”’ he said, * he has fallen as became a warrior. 
His praise shall be preserved by his kindred and 
descend to posterity in the war seng. His name 
shall terrify the European, when the chieftains of 
future times, rushing fierce from their forests, 
shall surround his habitation at midnight, and 
vaise the yell of death in his ear. Oneyo shall 
not die unrevenged.” “ He shall not,” interrupted 
the Indian. “ The messengers of our misfertune 
hovered around the walis of Quebec. ‘They sur- 
prised a party of the foe, they have brought them 
captives to our Island; the Elders of our nation 
are now assembled; they have doomed them a 
sacrifice to the memory of the dead; and defer 
their execution, only till your arrival.” “ Alas!” 
said Marano, “ the sacrifice of a captive will afford 
me small consolation. Will the death of a foe 
restore ¥.e to my husband? or heal his ghastly 
wounds ? or reanimate his breathless bosom ? 
Leave me to my woe. Leave me to wail on 
these lonely mountains. Here 1 will not long 
be a sojourner. I will away to my love. I 
will meet him beyond the deserts, in some blissful 
valley, where no bloody foe shall invade us. 
Leave me to my sorrow; for I will not live.” 
She intreated in vain. ‘The Indian was urgent, 
and Ononthio seconded his solicitation. 


That nation of Indians, of which Oneyo was a | 


leader, inhabited an Island in the Lake Ontario. 
‘They were, therefore, no sooner informed of the 
death of (neyo, and of their brethren, than they 
abandoned themselves to loud lamentations. The 
matrons with rent garments and dishevelled tres- 
ses, ran forth into the fields, and filled the air with 
their wailing. They then crowded arownd the 
captives, whom, in the bitterness of their woe. 
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| returned, but the gate was onened by an 


they loaded with keen invectives. The Elders 
were assembled; the boiling caldron into which 
the victims, after suffering every species of tor 
ment, were to be precipitated, was suspended ove: 
a raging fire; the kmves, tomahaawks, and othe 
implements of cruelty, were exhibited in dreadfut 
array ; and the prisoners, loaded with heavy tet 
ters, were conducted to the place of sacrifice. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SIR REGINALD DE CUTHBERT. 
A ROMANCE ELUCIDATED. 

Truth lies not long conceal’d in mystery ; 

Clearly to Reason she reveals her light, 

And Errours vanish like a mist before her 

Sim Reginald de Cuthbert, a noble knight 

who had long fought valiantly under the banners 
of the Holy Cross, when the armies were going to 
retire to their respective quarters for the winter, 
applied to the general for leave to return home. 
Crowned with glory, and arrayed with honour, 
Sir Reginald sought retirement in the land of his 
fathers ; intending to dedicate the remainder of 
his days to the service of his God, in defence ot 
whose name he had so often engaged in the hor- 
ror of battle. 

The many perilous adventures the knight en 
countered on his way from the Holy Land, we find 
not recorded in history, until his arrival at the 
borders of a dreary forest on the contines of Ger 
many. ‘The twilight was spreading over the hem 
isphere, when Sir Reginald entered what at first 
appeared to him a small wood, which he now 
found extended itself by degrees into an immense 
and almost impenetrable forest. The knight prick- 
ed forward with great impatience, till the shades of 
night, which feil heavily over the forest, in some 
measure arrested his progress; the narrow winding 
path grew more and more intricate; the clouds, 
which seemed charged with thunder, passed slow- 
ly along the heavens; the wind now arose and 
whistled hollow through the. branches, the rain 
began to rattle amidst the trees, and a tremendous 
storm seemed to be fast approaching, while the 
darkness of night surrounded him with all its hor 
rors. 

At length, overcome with fatigue and impeded 
by the bushes and underwood, the knight alighted 
from his horse, and threw himself upon the 
ground; but soon arose, and securing his trusty 
steed, walked slowly onward in hopes of finding 
some solitary cottage, which might afford him 
shelter from the “ pelting of the pitiless storm.’ 
Ere the knight had measured many paces, he per- 
ceived a light, which, from its lofty situatien, at 
first appeared to his deluded eye a brilliant star ; 
he was, however, soon undeceived, and joy reani- 
mated his drooping spirits; in atew moments he 
found himself at the gate of a castle. The knight 
knocked violently at the castle gate. “ Who is 
there =”? somebody, whom he could not see, snarl 
ed with a rough voice from above. “ In the name 
of ail the blessed saints,” exclaimed Sir Reginald, 
“ I conjure you to open quickly the gate te a trav- 
eller, who hast lost his way in the forest, and is 
piteously beaten by the tempest.” No answer was 
unseen 
hand. ‘The entrance was stiil and givomy as the 
grave. ‘The knight groped his way through the 
dark. . @ Come!’ roared t ime ruugh yoice he 
had heard before ; at the same time, a hand cold 
as ice, pulled him along. * Reginald shuddered 
violentiy and was going to re tue, when tlie gate 
was shut after him with a thandering n ; 
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Perceiving that all retreat was cut off, he bade 
defiance to his fate, and resolved to meet the worst 
asaman. After advancing a few paces, the icy 
hand was drawn back. The knight stopped to 
wait till it should* again lay hold of him, and lead 
him further—but waited in vain; he groped a- 
round, expecting to find his guide, whom he fan- 
cied to be near, but he was gone. Not a footstep 
or the most distant sound was heard through the 
whole building. Nota single ray of light broke 
through the _ er darkness which surrounded 
him, yet he proceeded with extended arms and 
advanced about thirty steps, when something im- 
peded his passage; he sodenueed to examine it 
with his hand, but it seemed suddenly to start 
back ; he once more stretched out his heed, and 
felt a heap of skulls and bones. Horror and a 
chilly tremor shook his whole frame. ‘The awful 
stillness which surrounded him was still uninter- 


rupted. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Wo. I. 


Messrs. Editors, 

A writer for the public ought to possess such a com- 
mand of time and talents, as to render an apology for the 
want of the one unnecessary, and for the other, superflu- 
ous. But in this infant community where business en. 
grosses so much of our time to advantage, and talents 
can find employment in fields so much more fertile than 
in public Magazines, apologies have become almost as 
gencral as necessary. The Contributor, not possessing a 
large share of either, can only promise, that he will en- 
deavour at originality and correctness, without any pre- 
tensions to genius and fancy ; and if his occasional labors 
{for they will be but occasional) should contribute but in 
a small degree to entertain, instruct, or reform, his design 
and wish will be fully answered. 








MATRIMONY. 


Taz institution of marriage is one of the highest im. 
portance; its first object is the fulfilment of a law of 
nature; its second, the happiness of mankind. The first 
it usually attains—why the latter is not oftener effected, 
will be the subject of inquiry. To account for this in 
some measure, we have only to revert to the age at which 
it is usually consummated. It is an age of thoughtless. 
ness, when passion too often triumphs over reason, when 
imagination takes captive the judgment. The con. 
sideration seldom enters the mind, that it is a connexion 
which in a great degree must determine our happiness in 
this life, and affect in an undeterminable measure, our 
state in futurity. If this fact was made the basis of con- 
sideration in our choice of a partner for life, we should 
seldom hear of the discordant jargon, which so often 
rises from the hymeneal altar. But the case is unfortu- 
nately otherwise: when the strongest powers of the mind 
should be called into exercise, the faculties are absorbed 
in the blaze of outward attractions. Beauty captivates 
the heart, and lust usurps the throne where reason should 
have maintained uncontrolled sway. 

Another cause is to be found in female education. We 
are aware that this is delicate ground, and has too often 
on that account been touched with caution; when, if 
proper boldness had been exercised in a proper state of 
the case, cautery would now have becn useless and un- 
necessary. 

The opinion we have formed of the female character, 
when properly cultivated ang directed to the end, for 
which it was designed by that Great Architect, who pro- 
nounced all he had made, geod, is of the most exalted 
nature. We admit their influence, and delight to bask 
beneath their rays, which animate the heart in its great- 
est difficulties, soothe when troubles assail us, and add 
new zest to every enjoyment. But we have often lament 
ed the defect wiich, at this day, exists in their educa- 
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tion—the perversion to which their minds are subjected. 
Instead of being taught fundamental principles and 
general maxims for conduct in life, dress is impressed 
upon them, to be the great object and end of their being. 
Instead of ornamenting their minds, and decorating their 
understandings with what are the richest jewels, knowl- 
edge and piety, gewgaws, extrinsic amd worthless, become 
the objects of their admiration and desire. When the 
good affections of the heart should be called into ex- 
ercise, and every fine fecling cultivated with care, they 
are, alas, exercised with envy, jealousy, and other low 
passions, which corrode and debase the human nature. 
While the performance of, or the endeavour to obtain an 
acquaintance with, domestic duties, should employ their 
time, engagements, frivolous as vain, or conversation use- 
less as reprehensible, exhaust those moments, which are 
permitted them for the most important purposes; or to 
make a brief summary, their minds are as much neglect- 
ed, as though it were a mere child of the imagination, an 
ignis fatuus / As to the heart, it is as much disregarded, 
as though they believed in the Mussulman’s creed—* that 
women have no souls at all!” Their hands, generally, 
are as inert and useless, as though idleness was one of 
the cardinal virtues recommended inthe gospel. In fact, 
their whole object appears to be (I speak generally) to get 
married, without endeavouring to make themselves pro- 
per subjects for that state, or useful when they are in it. 
Is it a wonder then, that we so often sec the conjugal re- 
lation subsisting, without any or few of its duties being 
performed? That we behold so many connected in the 
bands of matrimony without any other apparent connex- 
ion existing between them? That consequently discord 
and unhappiness are the result ? 
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FRENCH TRANSLATIONS, 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Extract from the Memeirs of “VU Academie des Sciences,” 
of the year 1749. 
THE COLD WEATHER RECORDED DURING THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


Art Astrachan in 1746, the thermometer was at 25°; 
St. Petersburgh in 1749, at 50°; at Quebec in 1745, at 
34°; at Tornea in 1737, at 38°; at Tomsk, in Siberia in 
1735, at 54°; at Kirengen, in do. in 1738, at 66 2-3°; at 
Yeniseik, in do. in 1735, at 70°. At 323° the mercury 
ceases falling; at 38°, or 40° at most, according to its 
purity, it resists the stroke of a hammer ; at 363° or 37°, 
spirits of wine freezes. What method then was employed 
to calculate exactly a cold of 70°? Further, the most robust 
man would not be able to support the cold at 50°, who 
then were the privileged beings, who have rendered an 
account of a cold of 70°? 

The coldest weather experienced at Paris during the 
last century, was on the 3lst December, 1788, when the 
thermometer fell to 184°. The cold at Moscow in Nov. 
1812, (so fatal to the French grand army) was at 28°. 

Note. The above computations are according to 
Reaumur’s thermometer, the degrees of which being 
multiplied by 2° 25’, and 32° subtracted from the product, 
(when below the freezing point, and added when above 
it) will g:ve Fahrenheit’s degrees. — Translator. 


PARIS FASHIONS.—(Fesrvary.) 


Tae form of bonnets has not changed, that is to say, 
the forepart is still worn broad and open. As to orna- 
ments, flowers are but little worn; feathers and plain 
ribons are employed in their stead. The partiality 
shown, during a few days, to the lilach colour did not 
last; the rose has been taken into favour. Straw-colour- 
ed trimmings are used by some mulliners. Many turbans 
or diadems are worn of Amaranth, black and dark-green 
velvet. The head-dress called demi-Chineese is much in 
vogue for young persons. 


At the request of several foreigners of distinction, 
there were to be public exercises at the Royal lustitution 


for Deaf and Dumb in Paris, and the institutor was to ex. 
pose his principal methods of instructing. The exhibj. 
tion was to close with one of the pupils dictating by 
signs, a passage from a book unknown both to him wh» 
dictated, and to him who was to write it down; each of 
the words written were to be defined by the two scholars, 


OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 


Ovr readers will be gratified to learn, that Mr. West is 
painting on an extensive seale his much admired sketch 
of the Opening of the Seven Seals, or Death on the Pai; 
Horse. ‘Yhe figures are larger than life. The subject 
belongs to the terrible sublime; the head of Death, near. 
ly finished, is most expressive of that character, and forms 
the key to the whole picture. From this arrangement 
adopted by this great artist, we have every reason to an. 
ticipate a work equal in sublimity and energy to any of 
his former productions. 

Mr. West is likewise engaged upon a composition, 
which is intended to be painted upon glass for the beau. 
tiful new church of Mary-le-bone. The subject is the an- 
gel announcing the birth of our Saviour, and the heavenly 
host singing, Glory to God in the highest, &e. This com. 
position is equally beautiful and appropriate, and when 
finished cannot fail to prove uncommonly attractive. 

New Monthly Magazine. 
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MAJOR JOHN ANDRE. 


Tuts unfortunate amateur of the arts was Adjutant- 
general to his Majesty’s forces in North America. Love, 
which has created many a poet, caused Andre to attempt 
the art of design; he painted a portrait of his mistress, a 
Miss Honora Sneyd; and however inferior it might be 
considered as a work of art, it was looked upon by Miss 
Seward as the most correct resemblance of her friend, as 
may be seen in this lady’s will. Miss Sneyd had ex. 
changed eternal vows of fidelity with Major Andre, but 
yhought proper to marry another, whose ill-usage soon 
broke her heart. She died ofa consumption a few manths 
before her unfortunate lover suffered an ignominious 
death. He entered the army in order to overcome his 
unfortunate attachment by exertion, and was discovered 
by the Americans as a spy, and executed. 

“ Major Andre,” says Miss Seward in her life of him, 
« possessed numberless good qualities ; he was a poet, a 
musician and~a painter. On the union of his faithless 
mistress with another, he left the counting-house of his 
uncle, and stimulated by despair entered the English 
army. Careless of his existence, he formed a plan of ob- 
taining intelligence of the American army by visiting 
their lines in disguise; when being thrown off his guard 
he offered his watch as a bribe to the centinels who sus- 
pected him; he was found guilty, and suffered October 
20, 1780, aged 29.””—* 1 have been taken prisoner,” says 
he in a letter, “by the Americans, and stript of every 
thing save my picture of Honora, which I concealed in 
my mouth ; preserving this I yet think myself fortunate.” 
At his death this picture was found round his neck. 
There is a portrait of Major Andre, engraved by Sher- 
win, after a drawing by this unfortunate gentleman.— Ji. 
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ASECOND PILETON! 


Tue following singular accident really occurred near 
this place, on Monday last. A young man returning 
from the country in a Gig, threw away, as he supposed, 
the fragment of a cigar which he had been smoking. It 
unfortunately, however, lodged in the cover of the top of 
the Gig, which was let down. In a little time the coal of 
the cigar, by the action of the top of the Gig, was fanned 
intoa flame. The driver, being to windward, did not 
directly perceive his situation—and, like another Phzton 
drove on, with the insiduous flames curling in fantastic 
wreaths behind him !—but their nearer approach to his 
system soon convinced him he was not-quite destiiute of 
sensivility—Startled at the singularity of his situation, he 
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siood a breathless moment to enjoy the novelty of the scene ! 
But a little reflection soon directed him to more active 
exertion—after burning gloves, fingers, coat, and a bran 
new Waterloo, (which by the by was not his own) he suc- 
ceeded in mastering the destructive element. The cov- 
ering of the Gig was entirely consumed, with a part of 
the morocco and padding. 

In addition to this misfortune, our Jehu was a butt of 
wit and raillery for every one he met on the road. To 
use a Georgia phrase, every man, woman and child that 
he passed, had a pudl at him. A buxom country lass asked 
him—* I pray you, Mister, why don’t you raise the top 
of the Gig, to keep the Sun from your face.” 

Andall this mischief proceeded from the unnecessary 
use of a cigar! We could moralize a little on the occa- 
sion—but we forbear—because, in all probability, our 
reflections, like the subject of consideration, would end 
in smoke.—Augusta Chronicle. 
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APHORISMS. 


_ They are never alone, who are accompanied with noble 
thoughts. 

Men generally put a greater value on the favours they 
bestow, than on those they receive. 

He who is puffed up with the first gale of prosperity, 
will bend beneath the first blast of adversity. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 
THE CIRCUS. 

Tur Circus at Charlestown, for the entertainment of 
the peblic, affords, without doubt, one of the most spten- 
did exhibitions of Equestrian talents ever witnessed in 
our country ; the taste and convenience of the building, 
the order and regularity of the various performances, and 
the assiduous and gentlemanly deportment of Mr. West, 
the manager, are sufficient, we should suppose, to insure 
him at all times a respectable if not an overflowing house. 
Though we have often been present when a Lailson, a 
Pepin and a Breschard, have exerted their highest talents 
in a similar manner; yet we feel ourselves in duty bound 
to say, that no riders ever appeared more daring or ex- 
traordinary, or in postures more hazardous to their per- 
sons. In Mrs. Williams we behold all the grace and 
elegance of the accomplished female, without the least 
fear or embarrassment of mind; she excites a high ad- 
miration in the spectators, and they involuntarily bestow 
on her the just meed of praise; we apprehend po con- 
tradiction when we assert, that no one either in Europe 
or America ever surpassed her. 


The others, particularly Mr. Blackmore and Master 
Yeaman, are not inferior in merit to those we have men- 
tioned ; the tender years of the latter render him an ob- 
ject peculiarly interesting; and while we are delighted 
with the bold and intrepid manner of his performing, we 
can hardly realize, that it is possible he could acquit him. 


self in so handsome a manner. 

In the pantomimical performances, Mrs. West has sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations of the refined 
lovers of taste; the superior figure and gracefulness of 
her person, with the fascinating charms, she continually 
presents to the spectators, fix their attention irresistably 
towards her, and on every occasion receives that applause 
she justly mer'ts. 

Mr. Campbell in the clown, appears unequalled. The 
character is most happily personated, all is natural and 
consistent, no strained attempts to overact his part, no 
ridiculous folly or absurd mimicry calcnlated to excite 
contempt, or to render the performance disgusting ; what 


jhe unde: takes he fully performs ; but in his vaulting we 


must acknowledge he has wonderful powers: though 
many have done well, yet he has far exceeded them all. 
The pleasure produced by the enterta nments is great- 
ly -heig.tenel by his personal exertions, and when we 
see him engaged, we promise ourselves a rich harvest, 
that will reward us for our visits to the Circus, 
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Upon the whole, we think the performances, taken al- 
together, are very astonishing ; and we hope and trust, 
that while Mr. West and his company continue among 
us, he will have the satisfaction of seeing, that those who 
endeavour to furnish elegant amusements in this part of 
the world, never lose a proportionate reward, or expend 


their money in useless preparatiois. 
AMATEUR. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


We are happy to observe that Mr. Gleason is about to 
commence his course of Lectures on History and Geog. 
raphy in this town. From the reputation he has acquired 
in his profession, we presume much will be expected 
from him; and we doubt not the expectation so confident- 
ly formed, will be fully gratified. 

In this useful and interesting study, it gives us pleas- 
ure to witness the improvements that have been made to 
facilitate its acquisition. It is not only a study, buta 
superiour accomplishment. How much more edifying 
would be the perusal of history, voyages, travels, &c. 
were a competent knowledge of this study attained ; but 
without this knowledge, such reading will appear dull 
and uninteresting—mere pictures of the imagination. 
Scarcely a newspaper can be read with satisfaction or 
advantage, without at least a general knowledge of geog- 
raphy; yet how many there are, who content themselves 
without a knowledge of this useful science. Is it not 
pleasing to know the’situation at least of our own coun- 
try, of its boundaries, of its divisions, of its relative situa- 
tion, of its wonderful rivers, iakes and mountains, of its 
discovery, of its wonderful improvements, of its beautiful 
fertilization, of its rapid and almost instantancous settle- 
ments, and still more wonderful growth up to its pres- 
ent state of order, freedom and happiness ? The mode of 
teaching, adopted by Mr. Gleason, is by familiar explana- 
tions, in the form of lectures, directly upon the maps and 
globes, by raising pictures for the mind, which make a 
lasting impression, and can always be recalled fresh and 
perfect to the memory. 

A paper is left with Mr. Callender, at No. 25, School- 
Street, and those who are inclined to patronize Mr. Glea- 
son may obtain any information they may wish for, on 
application at the Library. C, 








MONITORILAL. 


DEVOTION. 

Tue refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many 
respects, superiour to the coarse gratifications of sense. 
They are pleasures which belong to the highest powers 
and best affectionsof the soul; whereas the gratifications 
of sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. To 
the one the soul stoops below its native dignity ; the 
other raises it above itself. The one leaves always a 
comfortless, often a mortifying remembrance behind 
them ; the other is reviewed with applause and delight. 
The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, which 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and offensive channel. But. the pleasures of de- 
votion resemble the equable eurrent of a pure river, 
which enlivens the fields through which it passes, and 
diffuses verdure and fertility along its banks. To thee, 
O devotion! we owe the highest improvement of our na- 
ture, and much of the enjoyment of our lives. Thou art 
the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls in this 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts; thou 
calmest the passions ; thou exaltest the heart; thy com- 
munications, and thine only, are imparted to the low no 
less than the high; to the poor as well as to the rich. 
In thy presence worldly distinctions cease, and under 
thy influence worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art 
the balm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever 
open to the miserable; inaccessible only to the unright- 
eous and impure. Thou beginnest on earth the temper 
of heaven. In thee the hosts of angels and blessed spir- 
its eternally rejoice. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

From France, Aputt 16.—The differences between the 
U. States, and the Court of Naples, remain unsettled, it 
is said.—The American squadron were bound to Tan- 
giers—The weather in France is remarkably fine, and 
great crops are expected.—A fire at Constantinople, on 
the 18th Feb. destroyed 300 houses; another on the 23d 
destroyed many houses. 


His Excellency Antonio Gonzalvo Da Crux, minister 
from the new government of Pernambuco to the United 
States, arrived in this town on Wednesday last. Every 
thing remained quiet at that place, and every exertion 
was making in case of an attack. 


The Buenos Ayres privateer Romp, or Santefecino, 
and a pilot boat which was delivering powder on board 
her, were accidentally blown up in the Chesapeake Bay, 
on the Sth inst. 

A conspiracy against the Crown Prince of Sweden has 
been detected and frustrated. 

The Connecticut Election has eventuated in the choice 
of Oliver Wolcott, Esq. as Governor of that State.—De 
Witt Clinton, Esq. has been chosen Governor of the 
state of New-York; and Nehemiah Knigut, Esq of 
Rhode-Island. 


It was so cold at Quebec on the first of May, that sev- 
eral May-Poles, instead of being erected on ihe flowery 
turf, were set up on the ice on the-river St. Lawrence. 
It is said the same thing has not happened before for 40 
years past. 


An earthquake has sunk a country ninety miles in ex. 
tent, between the Bay of Campeachy and the Gulph of 
Tequentepec, in the Pacific Ocean. 


The Hessian Fly has made its appearance in the South. 
ern and Middle States, in such numbers as to threaten 
serious injury to the wheat harvest. The Virginia and 
Maryland papers urge the farmers immediately to tarn 
their attention to corn and potatoes, to supply, in some 
measure, the expected deficiency. 


The noted Col. Woodbine is said to be again among the 
Florida Indians, exciting them to hostilities against the 
United States. A company of artillery have marched to 
the interior of Georgia, to be ready to punish any aggres- 
sions, which may be committed. 


The Elephant, exhibited in this town some time since, 
at its death, weighed 7000 pounds. 


A large number of literary and scientific men of Aus- 
tria were to embark about the first of April for Brazil. 


Literary Notice.—In press and shortly will be publish- 
ed, “ Memoirs of the late Rev. A. M. Toplady,” author 
of many learned works on Theology. “A Course of 
Family Prayers,” by the same author, have lately been 
published. " 

Important to Gardeners.—A writer in the Wilmington 
paper says, that whenever vegetables are like to be de- 
stroyed by insects, prepare slacked lime, and when they 
are wet with a heavy dew, dust them well with the lime, 
and they will be driven away. Again, the same writer 
says, to preserve beans from the effects of early frost, it 
is only necessary, when they have been bitten, to wet 
them well the next morning, before sunrise, with cold 
water. 

It is said that Mr. West’s granc picture for the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, will be finished by the time of Mr. 
Sargeant’s return from Paris to London, and will be com- 
mitted to his care to bring to the United States. 


Theatre—On Monday evening, Belle’s Stratagem and 
Forest of Bordy. 














MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Henry Beil, to Mrs. Betsey Sanford— 
Mr. Adams Foster, to Miss Hannah Champney—Mr. 
Joseph Gragg, to Miss Susannah Gragg—Capt. Reuben 
Russell of Nantucket, to Mrs. Phebe Stevens—Mr. Daniel 
Safford, to Miss Sarah Ashton—Mr. Frederick Gould, to 
Miss Mary White—Capt. Barnard Bignall, to Miss Har. 
riet Wild. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, On Saturday Evening, very suddenly, Mr. 
Jonathan Abrams, aged 78.—On Monday, Mr. Jolin Fisk, 
aged 75.—On Tuesday, Miss Hannah Perry aged 28—~ 
Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Isaac F. Rowe, and 6th daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Fracker, aged 24.—Yesterday, Mr. Henry 
King, aged 78.—Mrs. Freelove Scott, aged 85, widow of 
the late Joseph Scott, Esq. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Benjamin Wait, aged 42, 


At Calcutta, Thomas Stewart, Esq. merchant, aged 46;, 


“late a resident of Newton, in this State. 
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POETRY. 





(ORIGINAL. ) 
THE POETICAL MORALIST...o. X74. 
NIGHT. 

O sancr night! sacred to holy thought, 
To contemplation of the works of God, 
To converse with the soul, whose better pow’rs 
Arc now alive to all the solemn scence ; 
I hail thy still approach! thy raven shade! 
Which o’er my wand’ring mind, so oft disturb’d, 
Extends a potent sway, attuning all 
Within, to thy serene and silent chord ! 
O that the muse would lend her wing, 
To waft me to the minstrel’s limpid stream, 
Whence fancy draws her brilliant stores, 
To tune my strain, and bid the numbers flow 
Like the high subject of my labour’d song, 
Tranquil as virtue ’midst surrounding storms, 

This is the hour in which I love to stray, 
And mark the beauties darkness only boasts. 
As high 1 lift my eyes, what scenes sublime 
Present their rapt’rous views in twinkling beams, 
To my admiring soul! Yon planets, 
Circling round their suns, convey instruction 
Which ennobles man! points out to him 
The universal Head, whence systems sprung ; 
Who rolls his worlds in air, and by his nod 
Bids countless numbers wheel their various spheres ; 
And why doth man his local thoughts confine 
To this terrestrial world, nor oft’ner rais¢ 
His faculties above, survey the share 
Which nature has develop’d, and fancy, 
Teeming in the space beyond, ten thousand 
Never yet beheld by mortal ken ? 
This view, so just, compar’d with what is known, 
While humbling us, so distant thrown from Him, 
Would ope the hand of love to fellow man, 
And make fraternal kindness reign afar. 


Poor helpless atoms in creation’s scale! 
To share the kind attentions of the God, 
Who speaks more wonders into life at once, 
Than wisest of our race can e’er conccive, 
With utmost stretch of thought : 
How humbly should we walk, and how adore 
The Pow’r, that wills eternity for us 
With all the glory of immortal bliss ! 
How burns the soul, how swells the breast when thus 
We give a scope to thought, forgetting all 
Thefading greatness of the present life, 
And drinking at the spring of future joys. 
If thus we glow when but a glimm’ring spark 
Of that bright world breaks on the mind entranc’d, 
How great, how splendid, wonderful, will be 
The full fruition of the heavenly state ! 
Oh! let me justly estimate its worth, 
That I may be a subject of its joy. 
re 
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I rove that man, whoe’er he be, 
Who hath not learnt to bow; 
Who never bent the willing knee 
To aught on earth below. 
T love the man, who through the storm 
Can view the star of peace ; 
Who smiles serene, though mis’ry’s furm 
Hath bid his comforts cease. 
I love the man, whose gen’rous heart 
Can melt at others’ woe ; 
Who can to sorrow’s cheek impart 
Health’s warm and ruddy glow. 


1 love the man, who scorns to bend 
Beneath misfurtune’s biast; 

Who trusts in an Jimtghty Friend, 
To soothe his woes at last. 


PETER. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE FLOWER OF THE ROCK. 


I aenecy on a cliff, which the billows were laving, 
When the sun had declin’d, and chill was the air, 

I beheld a sweet flow’r in the night-breezes waving, 

Like the goddess of Hope on the rock of Despair. 

The bright gems of eve, in its bosom were gleaming, 
Like the tears of compassion on modesty’s cheek ; 

And the mild queen of night, in the blue concave beaming, 
Shed her soft lustre round the sweet flow’ret so meek. 


I beheld it awhile, but the storm was approaching, 

The moon hid her light from the bleak rugged shore, 

And the dark waves below on its bed were encroaching ; 

I beheld, and the flow’ret, alas ! was no more. 

Sweet flow’r of the rock, while thy fate I am telling, 

While my heart bleeds to view thee, thus abject and low, 

Ev’n now o’er my head the rough billows are swelling, 

Which, like thee, must engulph me in mis’ry and woe. 
ALBERT. 


aa SS 


(SELECTED.) 

CHATHAM-STREET WIT. 
As late through Chatham-Street a lady pass’d, 
She stopp,d—* have you Blue Levantine 2” she ask’d. 
“ Yes, Miss, walk in, and if you please this way.” 
«“ Why, that’s not dive, Sir; it is pink, I’d say,”— 
Now Mr. Quiz, to sweetly “crack a joke,” 
Thus courteously he very emartly spoke :. 
*s Only imagine, Miss, the colour’s blue, 
And it will answer just at well for you.” 
Said Mr. Quiz, with a half stifled laugh, 
And smil’d—* three or four yards, shall I cut off !” 
« Yes,” says the lady, with a quick reply, 
“ Three and a half will be enough to try.” 
To work then shears and fiugers went ; 
He roll’d it up ;—** Miss will you have it sent ?” 
“ No, Sir, I thank you, it is not worth while ;” 
Then turn’d to leave him with a scornful smile.— 
“Stop, Miss, stop, Miss!” now Mr. Quiz bawl’d out, 
And very nimbly turn’d himself about— 
* Why truly, Miss, you have forgot to pay, 
And ’tis the only sale we’ve made today.” 
“* Imagine it is paid,” replied the belle, 


We 7. Pap. 


& Ind it will answer for you just as well.” 
-_— > 


THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN. 


Surxp sweet babe, my cares beguiling, 
Mother sits beside thee smiling ; 
Sleep my darling tenderly ; 
if thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 
Singing as her wheel she turneth, 
Come soft slumber balmily. 


— 


EPIGRAM. 

Translated from the French. 
Our sickness on the doctor health bestow, 
The lawyer wisdom to our folly owes ; 
Cease then, deluded mortals, to be blind ; 
Be temperate in body and in mind: 
Avoid excess, and each base passion shun— 
The doctor dies, the lawyer is undone. 

———— 
ANAGRAMS. 

°Trs what the rich each year most pay, 
And what down sorrow’s visage stray— 
What at strange sights men ever do, 
And what with wheat at all times grew. 





It wraps the eel that wriggles in the mire ; 
On beauty’s lips ’tis what we all desire ; 

It is a Persian name ; oft none is higher : 

In journies long you them must ever go; 
Punch driukers very well their virtues know. 













AMUSEMENT. 


Messrs. Environs, 

By inserting the following novelties in your paper, which 
I have met with in the course of my reading, you will 
oblige Yours, &c. C. 

ETYMOLOGICAL NOVELTIES. 


Newcatre—The principal prison in London. 
Its name originated in a quaint remark upon young 
offenders, who at their entrance, when annoyed 
by the miserable incumbrance of fetters, are ob- 
served to walk about with a new gait. 

Docror—A nickname given to medical men 
from their docking ; i. e. cutting off so many in 
the course of their practice. 

Army—<A corruption of 2h me! An engine of 
ambition, the woeful effects of which from the 
first time they appeared on the plains of Hebron, 
down to the present day, have caused fatherless 
children, and childless fathers, widows and mo- 
thers, sisters and brothers, lovers and friends, 
to bedew their pillows with tears, and often sigh 
Ah me! 

Menpicant—Why do you not go to work? 
Alas, your honour, work, I can get none, to go to 
gaol I am very loth, and mend J cant. 

Overserrs—Of the poor, &c. men very apt to 
overlook many abuses, which they ought to look 
into and correct, in the establishments over which 
they preside. 

Exrravacance—Originally extra vagranis, 
from its adding so much te the community of 
beggars. 

Usuzr—One who, in the absence of the mas 
ter, labours in vain to preserve silence amidst a 
host of noisy, squabbling school-boys; hence, by 
way of jest, his approach was hailed—* here comes 
the hushev.” 

Arrorney.—The term a tawney, corrupted inte 
attorney, was given by way of caution, that they 
might not be mistaken for fair men. 

aip.—This is a playful contradiction ; maid 
before marriage, and no longer maid when mar. 
ried, and yet made when well married. 








Tn a certain city a large quantity of cotton had 
been stolen. The cotton-dealers brought their 
complaints before the king. Notwithstanding all 
search that was made, the thief could not be dis- 
covered. An ameir said, that if he were com- 
manded, he could discever the thieves; and the 
king ordered him todoso. The ameir went home, 
and, under pretence of making a feast, iavited all 
the men of the city, small and great. When all 
the people met together, and had seated them- 
selves, the ameir joined the company, and looking 
every man in the face, said, * what ill-born, impu- 
dent blockheads these men are, who, having stolen 
the cotton, are come to my feast with it sticking 
on their beards!” Some persens instantly put 
their hands to their beards, and thereby discover- 
ed themselves to be the thieves. The king ap- 
plauded the ameir for the contrivance. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To “.92 Layman,” we beg leave to observe, that wé 
cannot admit his Essay, consistently with the rule which 
we have established, to take no part in controversial points, 
either in religion or politics. His Essay is well written, 
and we wish he would exert his genius on other subjects. 

Lines on Sympathy, by “ L. G.’’jshall appear in our next. 

Lines, by “ M. E. L.” in our next. 
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